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No prepared food is so good for the 


normal baby as the normal mother’s 
milk—and bottle feeding should never be substituted for breast 
feeding excepting when the welfare of the baby demands it. 
If Baby does not do well on the mother’s milk your physi- 
cian should determine the change to be made in Baby’s diet. 
Ask him about Patch’s Sterilized Sugar of Milk for use in 
modified milk. On account of its purity “ Doctors Prescribe 


and Nurses Recommend ” 


PATCHiS PURE 
STERILIZED 


SUGAR * MILK 


This product is put up in sealed tin cans holding one pound each and 
bearing a registered label giving “General Rules for Feeding,” table 
of “Hours for Feeding,” and formula for “ Infant's Food.” 
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Guaranteed to be put up free from . 
cane sugar, glucose, excess of acid, 


Bcltaline earths, albuminoid rakes, 
AF dues, 
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PATCH’S SUGAR OF MILK is 
a pure product, thoroughly tested, carefully 
sterilized, and immediately put up in one 
pound sterilized cans properly sealed, thus 
guaranteeing its perfect quality. 

It is guaranteed to contain neither an ex- 
cess of acids, alkaline earths, casein residues, 
ferment germs or other sugars sometimes 
found in ordinary bulk sugar of milk. 

On request we will send our valuable book- 
let containing useful information on the care 
and feeding of infants. 


THE E. L. PATCH CO. 


99 NORTH STREET, BOSTON 
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EIGHTEEN THOUSAND 


questions are answered in this monumental work of practical information. It is a complete cross refer- 
ence on the arts and crafts and should be in every home. The work is complete in eleven handsome 
volumes containing 4,500 pages of text, 2,500 illustrations in black and white, more than 200 full page 
half-tones and many color illustrations. 

This is the creative age and the creative instinct must be developed. As no school, college or uni- 
versity is complete without its mechanical, engineering, domestic science and other kindred courses, so 
no home is complete without these books. They will stimulate the youth and enlighten the parent. 
Eighteen thousand questions are answered; mysteries of everything mechanical are solved. 


2,500 illustrations. 
4,500 pages of text. 200 full-page halftones. 
Many in color. 


The Library of Work and Play 


(Complete in Eleven Volumes and Bookrack) 


DO YOU KNOW 


What tides are and how caused ? Why the exhaust from an engine makes a noise? 
Why it rains? Why aeroplanes fly ? 
Why lightning is seen before thunder is What aluminum is ? 
heard ? What the habits of an ant are? 
Why steam is seen before whistle is heard ? How bees make honey ? 
How long it takes the moon to journey around How steam is converted into electricity ? 
the earth ? To what age goldfish live ? 


All these and thousands of other questions are answered. 


Our New 64-Page Book is Free GeneneWe eae 


It contains sample pages of text, illustrations, colored DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
compe — ne If = = ee to a it Garden City, N. Y. 
; yours fo asking. | ge : sk. 
ore 7 ws ee eee Please send me postpaid the Work and Play Booklet, 
JUST SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON = together with your special plan of sale to W. W. 


readers. It’s understood that my only obligation is 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. . read the booklet. 
Garden City New York 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


700 Stories 10 Volumes’ 
and poems 5000 Pages 
242 Authors 131 Full Page 
Translations Illustrations 
from 13 (10 of these 

Languages in color) 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 
dren ever written. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 
times,— the kind that are thoroughly enjoyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
taste for good literature. They are published in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 
illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 
pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 
FAMILIES who have secured it for 
their own homes; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN AMO. ce cece nee e ene e ewe e et eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 



















THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendort’s famous paint- 
ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 


The following families may be interested in the above : 
WTAMOs oc cesccccccccceccceecccceccescececcs cocccvece 


Address... .s00--sseccccsccccccccccessssceceseeseees 


Children’s Hour, Dept.B- Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE CHILD’S EYES AND EARS 


BY THEODORE JEWETT EASTMAN, M.D. 


Assistant Visiting Physician to Out-Patients, Massachusetts General Hospital ; Assistant Visiting Physician, Long 
Island Hospital ; Consulting Physician, Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary 


SomMEBopy has said that “life is just 
one pesky thing after another” and 
it seems to me that the author of 
that statement must have had ex- 
perience with children! Bumps and 
bruises, stomach aches and tooth- 
aches, sore throats and earaches, 
cinders in the eye — all these and 
innumerable others come crowding 
along in rapid succession in child- 
hood. Some of them we cannot 
prevent, but must treat after they 
are done; but others we can avoid, 
and still other things can be seized 
in the beginning, and stopped, before 
any real harm has been done. It is 
to these two last classes that*I am 
going to call attention. 

Most experienced mothers can 
lend “first aid to the injured,” which 
often saves much future trouble; 
but there are cases where this is not 
only unwise, but expensive, —as in 
an instance which came recently to 
my notice. Asmall boy hada cold in 
his head and inflamed eyes; which 
the mother thought of little ac- 
count ;— so she merely kept the boy 
at home from school, and bathed his 
eyes occasionally. At the end of two 
days the child was no better, and 
the doctor who was called found a 
well-developed case of measles. 





Now, the two other children in the 
family had been exposed to the in- 
fection for two days, and later they 
developed measles,—a misfortune 
which might perhaps have been 
avoided had the doctor been called 
in the beginning, and the boy quar- 
antined from the other children. 

Reddened eyes can mean so 
many things:— cinders, a_ blow, 
fatigue, mumps, cutting a tooth, 
measles, ulceration of the eye, some 
irritant or infection introduced by 
the fingers, a cold in the head and 
so on — that it is not always wise 
or economical to depend on even 
the “mother’s instinct” for a diag- 
nosis, nor to temporize with bathing 
the eyes, or putting “drops” into 
them. There are certain things that 
mothers may do; but there are many 
that they must not do, and one of 
them is to delay sending for the 
doctor in any case of doubt. 

One of the commonest accidents 
of childhood is to “get something 
in the eye,” and the invariable 
temptation is to rub the afflicted 
member. This action nearly 
always serves to make matters 
much worse, for the pressure buries 
the cinder or other foreign body 
deeper in the delicate membrane 
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New York City school children, of defective eye-sight, without glasses 


covering the eye or the inner side 
of the eyelid. Instead of doing this, 
we should do the opposite thing, 
that is, remove the pressure from 
the eye ball by seizing the upper 
eyelashes and drawing the lid out- 
ward and downward over the lower 
lid, and holding it in that position 
for a minute or so. In this way the 
irritating speck is often washed 
away by the flood of tears that is 
poured out for that purpose when 
the eye is injured, and if this does 
not remove the irritant, releasing 
the hold on the upper lashes, and 
letting the lid in returning to its 
place slide over the lower lashes, 
often wipes off the annoying par- 
ticle. 

If after two or three trials of this 
the irritation continues to be severe, 
another person should examine the 
eye. First, examine carefully the 
eye itself, having the patient look 
far upward, downward, and to each 
side; and then if nothing is found, 


look on the inner side of the upper 
lid. To do this, grasp the upper eye- 
lashes with the finger and thumb of 
the left hand, press gently with a 
dull pencil point or the wooden end 
of a match held in the other hand, 
just at the centre of the lid and 
about an eighth of an inch above its 
edge. Tell the patient to look at the 
ground and then quickly but gently 
lifting the lid directly upward by 
the lashes turn it wrong side out 
over the pencil point or match. In 
this way the inner surface of the lid 
is exposed, and the foreign body 
can be seen. Remove it by wiping 
with the corner of a clean handker- 
chief — which by the way should 
never be moistened in the mouth as 
is frequently done. If the speck is 
seen on the “glassy” or “sight” 
part of the eye it is not wise to try 
to remove it, because serious inju- 
ries to this delicate part may be 
caused by an inadvertent move- 
ment by the patient when the eye is 
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touched. It is safer to let a physi- 
cian attend to this, for he, by means 
of “‘eye drops,” can make the eye 
insensitive, so that pain and the 
resulting involuntary movements 
will be prevented. 

Children not infrequently have a 
habit of pulling out their eyelashes, 
a practice which often causes 
trouble. In the first place, the 
lashes are meant as a protection 
against dust, insects, and other un- 
desirable things; and furthermore, 
every time a lash is pulled out a 
tiny hole is left into which germs 
may find an entrance and produce a 
painful abscess or “‘stye.”’ 

Children can and should be 
taught not to rub their eyes, but to 
grasp the eyelashes and pull the lid 
down, and, if not successful in re- 
moving the annoyance, to come to 
parent or teacher for help. The 
Chinese saying: “Rub your eyes 
only with your elbows,” I have 


often found useful in dealing with 
children. The eye is very easily 
affected by infections, and time is 
very precious when dealing with 
them, so at the first sign of redness, 
blinking, and a flow of tears on 
exposure to the light, a good doctor 
should be consulted. A few hours’ 
delay has in many cases meant the 
loss of sight; but if a delay is un- 
avoidable on account of the distance 
from the doctor, it is always safe to 
keep the eye closed and covered 
with a compress wet in cold water, 
and changed every few minutes, or 
as often as it begins to become 
warm. For safety, it is best that the 
water should be boiled, and then 
cooled by surrounding with ice the 
jar or pitcher containing it. 

If a child rubs the eyes a good 
deal, something must be the matter; 
and we should find out what it is. 
[t may be an ingrowing eyelash, an 
inflamed condition of the upper lid, 
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New York City school children, of defective eye-sight, with glasses 
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or it may be the result of defective 
vision. In this last case, especially, 
the child frequently passes the hand 
over the eyes in an effort to brush 
away the “specks” or “cloud” 
which seems to come before them 
after a little use. 

Poor eyesight may also be indi- 
cated in other ways. The child holds 
the book too near the 
eyes,—and any dis- 
tance less than fourteen 
inches denotes near- 
sightedness—the eyes 
tire easily, bringing on 
headache or sleepiness, 
tears flow, the child 
puckers up the eyes, 
and wrinkles the fore- 
head, or blinks the eyes 
in trying to get rid of 
the “‘sand”’ that seems 
to be in them, or shuts 
one eye in case one is 
weaker than the other. 

Any of these things 
demandsa visit toanex- 
pert, and by thisI mean 
a physician trained es- 
pecially in the science 
of the eye, and not to a 
store optician or to one of the un- 
intelligent, untrained individuals 
calling themselves ‘‘optometrists”’ 
or “‘doctors of optics,” who display 
a magnificent diploma as the result 
of having taken a five-dollar corre- 
spondence course in some mail order 
“school of optics.” We very fre- 
quently see eyes that have been 
greatly injured, or even ruined, 
through their ignorance of the cause 
of the trouble, or of their treatment 
for it. To expect one of them to 
treat eyes is like expecting a black- 
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Failing sight due to mal-nutrition 


smith to mend a delicate watch — 
but it is more dangerous, for you 
can buy a new watch after the 
blacksmith has wrecked yours. 

If either of the parents is near- 
sighted, the children’s eyes should 
be watched with even more than 
ordinary care, for evidence has 
shown that children inherit a tend- 
ency to be similarly 
affected. 

“Cross eyes” or 
squints may be of two 
kinds: either present 
at or shortly after 
birth, or caused in 
childhood by defects 
of vision. The former 
kind can be remedied 
by simple operations, 
and the latter —usu- 
ally an inward turning 
of one or both eyes — 
which comes on grad- 
ually,—usually during 
the school age, —by 
wearing properly fitted 
glasses. 

A hundred years ago 
a famous Vienna doc- 
tor said: ‘‘People hug 
the ill-understood principle that 
children must be occupied all day 
long. . . . Of reading, writing, lan- 
guage-learning, drawing, arithme- 
tic, sewing, singing, piano and gui- 
tar playing there is no end, till the 
tormented creatures are pale, feeble, 
and drooping, and become so short- 
sighted and weak-sighted that at 
last there is nothing for it but calling 
in doctors to give advice.” 

Unfortunately, the same com- 
plaint is often justifiable to-day. 
To be sure, the school session has in 
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most places been so shortened as to 
give the children several free hours 
in the afternoon, but at what cost? 
There is a certain amount of work 
to be done, and it has been com- 
pressed into fewer hours at higher 
speed, with no recess, or an inade- 
quate one. Constant application to 
study for four or five hours with 
perhaps one short 
recess, is far too 
great a strain on 
a child’s eyes, not 
to speak of his 
mind and body. 

I am convinced 
that there should 
be a recess of fif- 
teen minutes af- 
ter every hour of 
work, and of a 
half hour at the 
end of the third 
hour. During 
these recesses, the 
children should be 
allowed to go at 
will about the 


room or go ou t- Courtesy “Maseachusetgs Commission for the Blind 





this reason, we cannot make a hard 
and fast rule about the length of 
the home study period, except that 
it should be as short as possible and 
not more than two hours daily. 
Furthermore, it is of the greatest 
importance that parents watch 
carefully over the home study hour. 
They must see to the student’s 
posture, provide 
adequate light be- 
hind and to his 
left, and never al- 
low reading, writ- 
ing, or drawing 
by an uneven or 
flickering light, in 
twilight or by fire- 
light, or with the 
light directly in 
front. They should 
insist on a short 
“recess” at the 
end of each half 
hourof study, and 
should do their 
best to teach their 
children to study 
diligently, and 


doors, make all A child who became blind, owing to ignorant treatment give their whole 


the noise they like, 

—in short, do anything which re- 
freshes the mind and body, and 
consequently rests the eyes and 
brain. 

Children vary tremendously in 
their methods of study: some mope 
and dawdle over their books with- 
out really applying themselves to 
the task in hand. Others study long 
and industriously, learning slowly 
but thoroughly; while still others 
of close application and quick com- 
prehension and learning get their 
lessons in a very short time. For 


attention to the 

work in hand, so that it may be got 
out of the way, and the eyes and the 
mind be relaxed, as soon as possible. 
As with the eyes, so it is with the 
ears: — the mental development of 
the child depends greatly upon their 
being normal. Deafness of a greater 
or less degree is not rare, though 
frequently the slighter affections 
are not recognized as such. More 
frequently the deaf child is accused 
of inattention, laziness, or even 
feeble-mindedness, simply because 
he does not hear; and he frequently 
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increases the appearance of dulness 
by keeping the mouth open a great 
deal in order to hear better. Such 
children are greatly handicapped in 
school, before their disability is 
recognized, for they miss a good deal 
that the teacher says, and are usu- 
ally backward in their studies. 

We all know that a severe cold 
in the head diminishes our keenness 
of hearing. This is because the 
inner opening of the ear, behind the 
nose, becomes “stuffed up,” a con- 
dition that is the most frequent 
cause of deafness in children, — 
arising from actual mechanical ob- 
struction by adenoids. The presence 
of these growths complicates mat- 
ters, for they so diminish the breath- 
ing space in the nose and so prevent 
the child from getting enough air, 
that nutrition and development, ap- 
petite, memory, the ability to learn, 
and the mental processes in general 
suffer, thus adding to the child’s 
apparent deficiency. 

A child should hear a whisper at 
a distance of twenty feet, if not 
engrossed in something else; while 
a slightly deaf one can hear it only 
at four to six feet; if a child seems 
unresponsive and inattentive it is 
well to make this test. If a child is 
deaf in only one ear he is apt to 
turn his head so as to hold the bet- 
ter ear toward the source of the 
sound. 

Diminished hearing in children 
often arises from the presence of so- 
called “ear wax” in the outer canal. 
This the parents should not try to 
remove, on account of grave danger 
of infecting the ear or of injuring 
the ear drum. The child should be 
taken to the physician, who can 


best remove the accumulated se- 
cretion; and who knows how to 
treat the ear, if the deafness is owing 
to other causes. 

Other symptoms demanding an 
expert examination are buzzing and 
other noises in the ears, dizziness, 
mouth-breathing, and pains in the 
ears. At the first sign of any dis- 
charge from the ear a specialist 
should be consulted immediately, 
for a delay may not only mean a 
permanent injury to the hearing, 
but it may mean an extension of the 
disease to other regions near the 
ear, — even to the brain, where it 
will cause meningitis. Great care 
should be taken in any such case 
that the outer ear is kept very clean 
by frequent washings, for the dis- 
charge may be very poisonous, and 
the transference of any of it to the 
eyes — by the fingers, for instance, 
or by a soiled pillow — may cause 
an inflammation which will seri- 
ously injure, or even ruin the eye- 
sight. 

Any interference with the ears 
should never be undertaken except 
under the direction of a physician, 
for serious injury may result. Small 
children are prone to stick small 
objects, such as beans or beads, 
into the ears, and attempts by par- 
ents to remove them with crochet 
needles or button hooks usually 
serve only to push them farther in, 
perhaps injuring the delicate ear 
drum, or at least making it very 
difficult for the physician to remove 
them, even with his special instru- 
ments. 

The removal of accumulations of 
“ear wax” by “boring out” with 
the rolled up corner of a towel or 
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handkerchief 
nearly always 
forces the mate- 
rial farther in. It 
is far safer to let 
a physician re- 
move it by careful 
syringing, which 
he will follow with 
a gentle drying 


out with COTTON, Courtesy Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 


Little pupils at a kindergarten for the blind. All 
these children are avoidably blind 


and, in some 
cases, with an 
antiseptic dusting powder. 

Children often put matches or 
twigs or pins into the ear for the 
purpose of cleaning or scratching 
the wall of the canal, — a practice 
that must be strongly discouraged 
by the parents; for a serious injury 
to the ear drum may be produced 
in this way, and dangerous, and 
even fatal infections of the ear may 
be caused. 

From the custom of piercing the 
lobe of the ear for earrings, serious 
results not infrequently occur, for 
if it is not done under strict surgical 
cleanliness — regarded as a real 





operation — in- 
fection may take 
place and an ab- 
scess form, or 
erysipelas start 
and spread on all 
sides, perhaps 
ruining the hear- 
ing or even caus- 
ing death. 

Many a girl 
has regretted, on 
growing up, the 
disfigurement caused by pierced 
ears, a relic of barbarism now 
fortunately no longer fashionable ; 
—for women who wish to wear 
earrings can now attach them by 
a screw clasp which does not in- 
jure the ear, nor expose it to dan- 
ger. 

The ear is a very delicate and 
important organ, and it need hardly 
be said that it must be treated with 
the greatest respect! A thoughtless 
“box” of the ear or a_ sharp 
“tweak,” whether in anger or in 
play, has often injured or destroyed 
the hearing. 


NAUGHTY CLAUDE 


When Little Claude was naughty wunst 


At dinner-time an’ said 
He won't say “Thank you” to his Ma, 
She maked him go to bed 


An’ stay two hours an’ not git up, — 


So when the clock struck Two, 
Nen Claude says, — ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Clock, 


I’m much obleeged to you!” 


James Wuitcoms RILEY. 
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THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THEIR ASS 


A MItter and his Son were driving 
their Ass tothe fair tosell him. They 
had not gone far, when they met a 
troop of girls, returning from the 
town, talking and laughing. 

‘Look there!” cried one of them. 
“Did you ever see such fools, to be 
trudging along on foot, when they 
might be riding?” The Miller, when 
he heard this, bade his Son get 
up on the Ass, and walked along 
merrily by his side. Soon they 
came to a group of old men talking 
gravely. 

“There!” said one of them; “that 
proves what I was saying. What 
respect is shown to old age in these 
days? Do you see that idle young 
rogue riding, while his father has to 
walk? Get down, lazy boy, and let 
the old man get on!” 

The Son got down from the Ass, 
and the Miller took his place. They 
had not gone far when they met a 
company of women and children. 

“Why, you lazy old fellow!” 
cried several at once. “‘How can 
you ride upon the beast, when that 
poor little lad can hardly keep up 
with you?” 


So the good-natured Miller took 
his Son up behind him. They had 
now almost reached the town. 

“Pray, my friend,” said a towns- 
man, “is that Ass your own?” 

“Yes,” said the Miller. 

“T should not have thought so,” 
said the other, “‘by the way you 
load him. Why you two are better 
able to carry the poor beast than he 
is to carry you.” 

“Anything to please you,” said 
the Miller. So he and his Son got 
down from the Ass. They tied his 
legs together, and, taking a stout 
pole, tried to carry him on their 
shoulders over a bridge that led to 
the town. 

This was so odd a sight that 
crowds of people ran out to seeit, and 
to laugh at it. The Ass, not liking to 
be tied, kicked the cords away, and 
tumbled off the pole into the water. 
At this the Miller and his Son hung 
down their heads. They made their 
way home again, having learned 
that by trying to please everybody, 
they had pleased nobody, and lost 
the Ass into the bargain. 

Horace E. Scupper. 


FRUGALITY 


My original habits of frugality 
continuing, and my father having, 
among his instructions to me when 
a boy, frequently repeated a pro- 
verb of Solomon, “‘ Seest thou a 
man diligent in his calling, he shall 


stand before kings, he shall not 
stand before mean men,” I from 
thence considered industry as a 
means of obtaining wealth and dis- 
tinction. — BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 











OF ONE WHO NEITHER SEES NOR HEARS Il 


CHARTLESS 


I never saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 


I never spoke with God, 
Nor visited in heaven; 
Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 
Emity Dickinson. 


OF ONE WHO NEITHER SEES NOR HEARS' 


SHE lives in light, not shadow; 
Not silence, but the sound 

Which thrills the stars of heaven 
And trembles from the ground. 


She breathes a finer ether, 
Beholds a keener sun; 

In her supernal being 
Music and light are one. 


Unknown the subtle senses 
That lead her through the day; 
Love, light, and song and color 
Come by another way. 


Sight brings she to the seeing, 
New song to those that hear; 

Her braver spirit sounding 
Where mortals fail and fear. 


She at the heart of being 
Serene and glad doth dwell; 
Spirit with scarce a veil of flesh; 
A soul made visible. 


Or is it only a lovely girl, 
With flowers at her maiden breast? 
— Helen, here is a book of song 
From the poet who loves you best. 
RicHarp Watson GILDER. 


1 Helen Keller. 
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DAVID COPPERFIELD AND HIS MOTHER 


WE sat around the fire, and talked 
delightfully. I took the little baby 
in my arms when it was awake, and 
nursed it lovingly. When it was 
asleep again, I crept close to my 
mother’s side, according to my old 
custom, broken now a long time, 
and sat with my arms embracing 
her waist, and my little red cheek 
on her shoulder, and once more felt 
her beautiful hair drooping over 
me, — like an angel’s wing as I 
used to think, I recollect, — and 
was very happy indeed. 





When we had had our tea, and 
the ashes were thrown up, and the 
candles snuffed, I read Peggotty a 
chapter out of the Crocodile Book, 
in remembrance of old times, — 
she took it out of her pocket; I 
don’t know whether she had kept 
it there ever since, — and then we 
talked. We were very happy; and 
that evening, as the last of its race, 
and destined evermore to close that 
volume of my life, will never pass 
out of my memory. — CHARLES 
DickENs. 


THE MOUNTAIN AND THE SQUIRREL 


THE mountain and the squirrel 


Had a quarrel, 


And the former called the latter “Little prig”’! 


Bun replied, 


“You are doubtless very big, 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together 


To make up a year, 


And a sphere; 


And I think it no disgrace 


To occupy my place. 


If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 


And not half so spry; 
I’ll not deny you make 


A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 


Ratpw Waxtpo EMERSON. 








THE EDUCATION OF JANE 


BY MARTHA 


Our Public School system of edu- 
cation has developed during the 
last decade along such lines as to 
change the fundamental conception 
upon which it at 
one time ap- 
peared to be 
based. Educa- 
tion for the aver- 
age child and 
group education 
of systematic 
progressive steps 
had dominated 
its methods and 
regulated the 
type of pupils 
until the critical 
catchword = ap- 
plied to the sys- 
tem was “lock- 
step.” Any con- 
sideration for the 
particular child 
and the special 
case was outside 
the aim of the 
carefully articu- 
lated “‘grade” idea. Almost imper- 
ceptibly at first, and latterly with 
an avalanche rush, the general prin- 
ciple that made the “grade” the 
unit of public school education is 
giving way before the principle of 
specialization, which regards the 
individual child, and provides for 
each child according to his capac- 
ities, idiosyncrasies, and supposed 
social needs. All that is being done 
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E. D. WHITE 


for the children “‘born short” of 
any faculty or power; all the pro- 
gress in vocational education; all 
that is attempted to make the sys- 
tem elastic in- 
stead of rigid, 
witness to this 
fundamental 
change in mod- 
ern pedagogy. 
Between this 
specialization on 
the one hand,and 
the net-work of 
public schools 
spread over the 
country on the 
other, it would 
seem that no 
child need be 
without educa- 
tion of a sort; 
but that there 
are many who 
for some very 
good reason are 
still unprovided 
with the oppor- 
tunities to be educated in a syste- 
matic way, is common knowledge. 
Many more are only partially pro- 
vided for by means of the ungraded 
rural schools that are still out of 
touch with modern pedagogical 
theories and somewhat unpracticed 
in whatever theories they may hold. 
How are my children to be edu- 
cated? How can means be found to 
fit them to take their places beside 
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those of fairer ad- 
vantages? These 
questions are the 
quick concern of 
many parents. 
While the answers 
to them will nec- 
essarily be modi- 
fied by the special 
elements in each 
case, a theoretical 
solution may not 
be amiss. 

We need first to 
get rid of certain 
ideas derived 
from our com- 
munistic type of 
education. The 
particular de- 
spair felt by the young girl 
because she had never been taught 
to divide a fraction by a frac- 
tion and so could never feel ed- 
ucated, finds ready appreciation 
from those who have not been so 
deprived. 

A very wise and cultured woman 
experienced humiliation whenever 
any one idly asked her if she be- 
longed to the College Club in her 
city. She thought it not quite hon- 
est to say “no,” without adding that 
‘alas,’ she “was not a college 
woman.” And she would “rush 
into all sorts of futilities as to why 
she had not had the advantages of 
a college education.” 

Then there is Stevenson’s little 
boy, — 


a 


“Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 
Little frosty Eskimo, 
Little Turk or Japanee, 
Oh! don’t you wish that you were me?” 


This charming assumption of 





Jane’s home 


being the best of 
all possible boys 
in the best of all 
possible worlds, 
the humility of 
the wise woman 
confronted by the 
accepted mode of 
becoming wise, 
the uneducated 
state of the young 
girl who would 
never have any 
possible occasion 
to divide a frac- 
tion by a fraction, 
are expressions of 
the normal desire 
to be, not edu- 
cated, but “‘hall- 
marked” by our processes of ed- 
ucation. To be so marked has 
unquestioned advantages; but we 
must rid ourselves of the idea that 
ithas a monopoly of all advantage, 
or even a ruling share. 

It will be easier to get away from 
this convention now that pedagogy 
itself has thrown it off and aims to 
plan a system that shall develop 
differences in place of likenesses. 
The national head of public school 
education has recently said, “I 
claim that the great purpose of 
education, finally, is individual; 
each person should be trained for 
what he is best fitted to do.” If 
this is true, then the process of edu- 
cation must be individual, and its 
result must be valued not be- 
cause of the method or place of 
acquirement, but for its essential 
character. 

Now let us consider the case of 
Jane. I choose her because she 
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would not be called Jane unless her 
parents were sensible, fairly edu- 
cated, and ambitious for their 
daughter. They are all of these 
things, but life has placed them and 
Jane out of the reach of an adequate 
school. 

When she was six years old, 
anxious conversations began and 
ended with, “‘How can we give Jane 
an education?” 

Then one day Mother, who had 
been thinking, said, ““You know, 
Father, Jane must be educated. 
She must even be well educated. 
Now what have we to go to work 
with?” 

“Well,” answered Father, “we 
have Jane.” 

“Yes, we have Jane, and we have 
the wonderful blossoming world 
around us, and a few books. I have 
been thinking that life and books 
have educated a great many able 
men. I believe we can do with as 
little opportunity, if we try. We 
must have a plan, a good plan, and 
stick to it.” 

“Yes, a plan,” answered Father, 
‘but play, too; we must have'that.” 

“Hurrah,” cried Mother, “for 
Jane’s educa- 
tion, — books 
and life and 
play and a 
good plan. 
Now that we 
know what to 
do, every- 
thing will be 
easy.” 

They sought 
first for some 
purpose which 
was to unify 





The only school-house in Jane’s neighborhood 


their methods, finally finding it in 
a wise teacher’s new definition of 
culture: “Culture is the deepening, 
widening, broadening, mellowing, 
refining of the soul that comes from 
working with good-will for one’s 
fellowmen.” 

Under the definition Mother 
wrote, “‘So we will make Jane both 
good and good for something.” She 
may not have known that she was 
stating the theory of modern peda- 
gogy, but she was. 

First on the Plan was play. Until 
Jane should be eight years old, play 
would occupy more hours than life 
or books. For two years, play was 
to be spontaneous, and playthings 
few, so that imagination and ingen- 
uity should have opportunity to 
grow. Butduring this time, directed 
play was to find increasing recogni- 
tion. Life should at this time exact 
from Jane only that she “help 
Mother” do some particular thing 
each day, and books were to be 
merely story telling, although it 
was expected that she would learn 
to read through the medium of nat- 
ural curiosity,— which she did. 

Jane played like happy children 
everywhere, 
and under her 
mother’s skil- 
ful guidance 
came finally 
to get con- 
crete know- 
ledge from 
certain games. 
For instance, 
when Father 
sold the gray 
pony to go to 
Boston, Mo- 
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ther taught Jane how to go to 
Boston with him. They made a 
picture on the floor and it looked 
very much like a map of the United 
States. Over this picture Jane spent 
many happy hours, going with gray 
pony way off and over and through. 
They fed and watered the pony at 
every place that Jane should know 


more or less, — and never called it 
recreation. 

Second on the Plan was “life, 
which means also getting a living, 
and so responsible work.” At least 
it meant that to Jane’s mother, 
who had given much consideration 
to the kind of life that had helped 
to educate self-made men. And, 





Jane and the two children she knew best 


about. They crossed deep rivers 
and high mountains, and finally, 
when the journey was ended, Jane 
had an interest in geography. It 
came then to be a custom to go to 
market with everything that was 
sold, so that before long Jane knew 
how to go to many places, and what 
she would see on the way. Her 
father made her some wonderful 
building blocks, finally, so she could 
build cities and bridge streams and 
construct the great road so neces- 
sary to one’s imagination. Jane 
played at building and travelling 
long after other games had ceased 
to interest her. She always played 


too, the kind of life best for Jane is 
likely to be that of her parents. So 
the plan stated that after Jane was 
eight years old she should begin to 
help Mother do the housework, and 
Mother would try to train her to do 
her work in the most interesting 
and intelligent manner possible. 
This part of the plan worked out 
wonderfully well. Normal children 
like the kitchen better than any 
other room in the house. To them 
it is a work-shop where something 
useful and pleasant is being done. 
There is no drudgery in making a 
cake that is to be eaten for supper. 
But one must be very accurate in 
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measuring and very skilful in -divid- 
ing everything by two, because only 
half the recipe is needed. One must 
not waste, nor spill; for the one is 
dishonest, and the other is awkward. 
The kitchen was Jane’s labora- 
tory. There she learned to com- 
bine, to select, to be accurate, to be 
delicate in adjustments; all the 
habits that are incul- 
cated in laboratory 
methods she found 
out and practised 
in that wonderful 
kitchen. She also 
learned “to know” 
and not “‘to guess,” 
the way to use mon- 
ey and to account 
for it. Any mother 
who keeps house as 
a man conducts his 
business, to make it 
pay, knows what 
Jane learned from 
life, living helpfully 
and intelligently un- 
der her mother’s gui- 
dance in the kitchen. But she does 
n’t always realize that Jane is being 
taught just those things, or trained 
in those powers, that are to-day the 
objects of vocational training. 
Third in the Plan were books. 
And this was the weak and mis- 
trusted step in Jane’s programme of 
education. Her parents knew how 
to play and how to work, and were 
confident that they could show Jane 
their way of doing both. But books, 
what could they do with such a tre- 
mendous field? At least they could 
keep her from silly books, and so it 
was written, —“ Jane shall read real 
books and very few of them. Wewill 





The * fellow-men’’ for whom Jane is 
now working 


look out to give her such schooling 
as we can, to add to what we are able 
to teach her ourselves.” 

Formal lessons in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic, given naturally 
out of the day’s work, and after 
Jane was eight, occupied a definite 
part of each day. Her mother 
taught her, and quite unconsciously 

eee followed Martin Lu- 
ther’s theory that a 
child should spend 
two hours a day at 
his books and the 
rest of the time work- 
ing with his pa- 
rents. Only, Jane 
also played. Some 
of the most delight- 
ful play hours were 
those connected with 
bird and butterfly 
visiting; and in mak- 
ing calendars, each 
month marked by 
flowers that always 
blossomed then. 
May flowers are cer- 
tainties, but Jane had December 
flowers as well. She could call all the 
trees and flowers by name, and knew 
a bird by his song as well as by his 
feathers. This pleasant familiarity 
is not exactly natural history, but 
it is very interesting knowledge. 

The promise of the “‘real books” 
was kept. Jane had but one child’s 
book; that was “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” 
Her father occasionally bought a 
book for himself and Jane. They 
read some travel, a little history, 
two or three biographies, and po- 
etry till they knew it by heart. 

To this extent Jane’s education 
was a home product. But all the 
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time her parents watched for some 
opportunity to give her what they 
called “advantages.” 

One year a German pack peddler 
out of health came to work on the 
farm. It chanced that he was an 
educated German, who had run 
away from home to escape military 
service. He stayed two years, and 
so Jane learned German. Once it 
happened that a minister tempor- 
arily in charge of the parish ten 
miles away, was a scholar. From 
him, Jane had some stiff academic 
training in mathematics and logic. 
These were the “advantages” her 


watchful parents secured for her. 
They were not excessive nor un- 
usual to come by, but merely the 
result of persistent intention to use 
whatever offered to educate Jane. 

I saw her recently. She was alert, 
interested, self-reliant, capable and 
intelligent. She was “working with 
good-will for her fellow-men.” It 
was a pleasant thing to see Jane. 
Her father and mother had not 
been pedagogues, but they had 
harmonized “vocational and cul- 
tural training,” and had solved in 
their own practice the problem of 
education for the particular child. 


LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE IN EDUCATION 


O’ER wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces; 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it, — so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education, — Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks, I see them grouped, in seemly show, 
The straightened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that, touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 
O part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive; 
And bending o’er with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit and half-supplies ; — 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When overtasked at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And both supporting does the work of both. 


S. T. CoLerRIpDGE. 
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CLOTHING THE CHILDREN 


WE are careful in so many ways to 
protect the eyesight of the baby. 
Obeying the directions of the phys- 
ician, we place the infant’s bed in 
such wise that the light does not 
shine directly in the child’s face. 
Some of us even go to the length of 
fastening a green curtain at the 
head of the little one’s crib, in order 
to soften the light. Yet, we put a 
veil on the baby. 

A veil is injurious enough to the 
stronger eyes of a grown-up person; 
— it has been most aptly termed, 
“the oculist’s best friend.” Per- 
fectly strong and normal grown-up 
eyes have been rendered weak and 
abnormal simply by the habitual 
wearing of a veil. This fact is known 
to us all. Ought it not to lead us to 
think twice before we put a veil on 
a little baby, whose eyes are so very 
much more delicate and sensitive 
than ours? 


The other day, I saw offered for 
sale a pair of ear protectors} — 
disks of felt and fur, attached to a 
steel band which was designed to 
hold them in place. These ear pro- 
tectors were intended for children. 

No doubt, in very severe winter 
climates, or as a protection when 
taking a long wintry drive in a 
milder climate, such a device as this 
has its uses. However, covering the 
ears, like muffling the throat, tends 
toward weakness and not strength. 
Let us not cover the children’s ears, 
excepting in extraordinary cases. 


We have all heard of the little 


girl who, when reproved for unman- 
nerly behavior, said, “‘ My hair came 
down, my dress was mussed, and 
my shoe-strings broken. If J had 
been tidy, my manners would have 
been tidy.” Most of us are enough 
like this little girl to be able to sym- 
pathize with her. Our manners are 
much more apt to be “tidy” if our 
appearance is “tidy.” Bearing this 
in mind, let us keep the children 
neat, teach them to keep themselves 
neat, and set them the example by 
habits of neatness on our own part. 
On the score of health, this is a val- 
uable thing. It is even more valu- 
able on the score of behavior. We 
might even say to the children, 
when we are persuading them to 
order in their personal appoint- 
ments, “‘The tidy children are the 
polite children.” 


We have not in America the cus- 
tom so prevalent in England of 
dressing little sisters of very nearly 
the same ages alike. It should be a 
matter of congratulation that we 
have not. In an American family in 
which there are three little girls of 
respectively five, seven, and nine 
years of age, the coats and hats of 
the children are respectively, red, 
blue, and brown. “Mother and 
Auntie used to dress in the same 
color when they were little,” one 
of these small girls said to me re- 
cently; “‘we each have a color of 
our own. It is so much nicer!” 
Let us by this, and other innocent 
means, foster the individuality of 
our children. 





EDITORIALS 


ON HOME PROGRESS 


In the last number of Home Pro- 
GRESS, we spoke under this title on 
the great benefit, when pursuing 
any course of study, of keeping a 
note-book. In earlier numbers of 
the magazine, we had considered 
the immense value of reading, espe- 
cially reading under trained direc- 
tion; reading the best books and 
the best magazines; — and the im- 
portance of discussing with others 
the things read. 

We would say a few words now 
about the pleasure a family may 
store up for itself against the future 
by making and preserving photo- 
graph albums. In these days, when 
a very good little camera can be 
purchased for the sum of $2, and 
finished photographs can be ob- 
tained through its use at the rate 
of about 60 cents a dozen, almost 
any family can afford to be its own 
photographer. 

Many families already have the 
habit of taking snap-shots. They 
fill books with them; they slip them 
into letters to far-off relatives and 
friends; and they make them the 
basis of many a charming Christ- 
mas card, calendar, or valentine. It 
would be hard to estimate the de- 
light that such snap-shots give to 
the various persons who see, or 
receive, them. 

There is, however, a still dearer 
joy to be obtained from them. 
When the children are grown up, 
how pleasant a thing it will be for 
them to take out the old albums of 
snap-shots, and show them to their 


affectionately amused friends! Few 
things so appeal to our tenderness 
as the little-girl, or little-boy, pic- 
tures of a friend. Let us, by making 
photograph albums, multiply ten- 
fold the pleasure of the next gener- 
ation in this particular. 


THE DUTY OF THE SEEING 
TO THE SIGHTLESS 
THE question is often asked: “What 
can be done to help the blind?” 
A detailed answer would divide the 
question, stating what can be done 
by state, county, town or individual. 
A short and general answer may be: 
Whatever can be done to help the 
seeing, with the added care due those 
who, physically, cannot see their way. 

Give to the young and strong a 
knowledge of some useful industry. 
The principal of one of the best 
industrial schools for the blind 
said: “It isnot blindness that makes 
us wretched. It is idleness.” 

Found homes for the aged and 
feeble blind, where comforts and a 
few pleasures can be provided be- 
fore death gives release. No large 
number of unfortunates should be 
housed together in a big institution, 
with rigid rules. But of small 
houses, on the plan of that in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, there should 
be several in a state. More fitting 
such a memorial, — to a generous 
soul that “loved his fellow-men,” — 
than one in marble or stained glass. 

Little money and much kindness, 
through groups in church and club, 
organized as are visitors in the 
Associated Charities, can learn ur- 
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gent individual needs, and find 
ways of relieving. Bicycles and 
autos have changed the world for 
the blind. They cannot, as before 
the entrance of these monsters, go 
out alone. To take these prisoners 
for a walk, or a car-trip, describing 
the places passed, is to give them 
a little life. They like to be taken 
to church, lecture, concert, or to 
make a call. 

They long for reading, are lonely, 
and want a sympathetic listener, 
They like to know what the world 
is doing. In brief, their wants are 
the same as ours, — only intensified. 
Get interested in some one blind 
person, if only to lead him across 
the street, and you will be so much 
happier all day. You will enlist 
your friends in the sunshine work. 

Begin; and the questions of “ how” 
will gradually answer themselves. 
Remember, when the changes in the 
heavens, by day and night, are not 
seen, when the smile of the human 
face can never gladden, the voice 
must give color and cheer. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL EDUCA- 
TION 


Every one of us feels in a greater or 
less degree the importance of send- 
ing children to school. Not so many 
of us, though, realize that the hours 
that the child spends out of school 
are of as great, if not greater, edu- 
cational significance. 

Froebel has made us recognize 
the fact that the play of little child- 
ren is the medium through which 
instruction is mainly to be given 
them. The recent awakening of 
parents and teachers to the neces- 


sity of play-grounds for city child- 
ren who have outgrown the kin- 
dergartens, is one of the most strik- 
ing circumstances of our time. 

We now bestir ourselves to pro- 
vide for the exercise of the play- 
instinct in the children of the poor. 
This must not allow us to forget 
that all children need, not only 
play, but a place in which to play, 
—and playthings. When we say to 
them, “‘Go out-of-doors, and play,” 
let us be sure that they have not 
only a place to play in, but things 
to play with. 

Asetof gardening tools may make 
a botanist of your little girl; a bat- 
tery or two may make an electrical 
engineer of your boy. See that your 
children are educated in school; but 
do not fail to see that they are edu- 
cated also out of school. 


“DISCIPLINE” AND “PUN- 
ISHMENT ” 


In olden times, to “discipline” a 
child almost invariably meant to 
“punish” it. Nothing is more mod- 
ern than our present-day feeling 
that, while punishment is always 
discipline, discipline need very sel- 
dom be punishment. 

Not long ago, I was calling upon 
the mother of a boy four years of 
age. At tea-time, the little lad came 
into the room. “Close the door, 
dear,” the mother said, when the 
child had shaken hands with me. 

The little boy at once returned to 
the door, and pushed it to. As he 
came, back to the hearth-rug, the 
door, not having been latched, 
opened. ‘‘Close the door, dear,” 
his mother again said. 
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The little boy ran back to the 
door, and gave it a harder push. 
Again, it opened; and again his 
mother repeated her first words; 
and again the child attempted to 
obey her. 

Five times he tried before he suc- 
ceeded in so closing the door that it 
remained closed. Then, with a 


THE 


smile, his mother gave him the cake 
from the tea-table, — upon which 
he had had his eye from the moment 
he came into the room. No one 
could possibly have said that this 
child was being “punished.” Any 
discerning person would have seen 
that he was being “disciplined,” in 
the truest sense of the word. 


TOYS 


My little son, who look’d from thoughtful eyes 
And mov’d and spoke in quiet grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 


I struck him, and dismiss’d 


With hard words and unkiss’d, 
His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 


I visited his bed, 


But found him slumbering deep, 
With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 


From his late sobbing wet. 
And I, with moan, 


Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 
For, on a table drawn beside his head, 


He had put, within his reach, 


A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 


And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with bluebells 


And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 


To comfort his sad heart. 


So when that night I pray’d 


To God, I wept, and said: 


Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath, 


Not vexing Thee in death, 


And Thou rememberest of what toys 


We made our joys, 
How weakly understood 


Thy great commanded good, 


Then, fatherly not less 


Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou ’lt leave Thy wrath, and say, 


“TI will be sorry for their childishness.” 


CovENTRY PATMORE. 
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DISCIPLINE IN THE HOME 


BY MAIZIE BLAIKIE BARNEY 


Wuart is child discipline? Is it 
chastisement, a flogging, a good old- 
fashioned spanking? Is it mortify- 
ing the child’s flesh because he has 
done this, or has left undone that? 
Is it mortifying his spirit by de- 
manding that he conform to the will 
of his parent, be that will good or 
bad? Mothers from the beginning 
of time have questioned about these 
things; some have got little further 
in their answers than to feel that 
somehow discipline means season- 
able punishment. 

It is true that discipline some- 
times involves punishment; but 
punishment often has no connection 
with discipline. Punishment, when 
rational, is corrective, a means to an 
end, and then, and only then, is it 
discipline. It is a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of most parents; for, 
strange as it may seem, it is hard to 
free it from vindictiveness or pas- 
sion. When an angry father says to 
his boy, “Because you did that, sir, 
you'll get a good thrashing,” he has 
mistaken the expression of his own 
passion for discipline. 

“Why don’t you spank her and 
have done with it!” exclaims the 
exasperated aunt of a stubborn 
child. ‘“*That’s just the trouble,” 


‘answers the mother, “you can’t 


have done with it. It is n’t for to- 
day only, but for to-morrow and for 
every day after that I must act. 
That’s why it’s so hard to find the 
remedy.” This mother has discov- 
ered a truth. Discipline is not a 
prop for the acts of to-day, it is a 


foundation for all life to be built 
upon, a foundation that is laid little 
by little. 

If discipline is but rarely punish- 
ment, what is it always and for all 
time? It is always and forever 
training — training for  self-mas- 
tery, training in the development of 
judgment that shall regulate con- 
duct. A boy may be whipped for 
striking his brother in anger to-day; 
but he cannot be whipped into 
showing kindness to that brother 
to-morrow. By precept, by exam- 
ple, by love, through stories and 
illustration, he may be helped to 
master his passion. 

Not at all secondary to the train- 
ing of self-mastery is the developing 
in the child of judgment to regulate 
his own conduct. Indeed, this is his 
only safeguard in life. In the course 
of events, he is not unlikely to be 
separated from his parents and from 
all the associations and influences 
that have made for good in his life. 
Then he finds himself a ship upon a 
limitless sea. If he has been trained 
to follow the chart, to control the 
helm, to master the winds in the 
sails, all is well. If he has not, there 
is bound to be one more disabled 
or shipwrecked mariner upon the 
sands of time. 

To train the child in the exercise 
of good judgment, both in the per- 
ception of right and wrong, and in 
the making of wise decisions about 
conduct — this is to equip him for 
life, for his ozwn life of joy, of sorrow, 
of temptation, of struggle. 
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The beginning of judgment lies in 
very small matters. It was the rule 
in a certain household that the 
children have candy each day after 
dinner. Two pieces were allowed, 
and it happened that the particular 
candy chosen was usually in the 





From a photograph by Alice Austin 


‘* Every child needs some restraining here and some stimulating there *’ 


form of gum-drops or small choco- 
late creams. One day the six-year- 
old girl in the family took luncheon 
with a playmate. Upon her return 
she instantly sought her mother, 
and before greeting her said, 


“Mother, I had my candy at Bar- 
bara’s, but I had only one piece. 


The chocolates were big long ones 
and I thought one would make two 
gum-drops. Was that right?” 
“That was just right, and you 
showed splendid judgment in decid- 
ing that way, dear,” answered the 
mother. The mother did not com- 
mend the child for 
“being good,” nor for 
“doing what mother 
wished.” There was 
a particular word that 
fitted the case. It was 
“judgment,” and the 
mother used it that 
her commendation 
might stand out with 
cameo clearness. 

In the same family 
the parents, owing to 
bad planning on Sun- 
day morning, were 
very often late in 
starting for church. 
One Saturday night 
they making 
plans for Christmas, 
while the children 
played in an adjoining 
room. The father and 
mother had spoken 
about the expense of 
the day and ended by 
deciding upon a cer- 
tain sum to spend. 
“We will not spend a 
cent over this,” they 
concluded. The next morning, as 
usual, because of bad planning, the 
family was belated in making a 
seasonable start for church. The 
little girl of six was disappointed, 
for she had just learned to say the 
Lord’s Prayer and it was an event in 
her week to say it in the church with 


were 
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the grown-up people. So this 
morning the child said wistfully, 
“Mother, [’ll tell you what I think 
we ought to do; something like 
what you and Daddy are going to 
do about Christmas. We ought to 
decide Saturday night 
upon a certain time 
to start for church, 
and then start when 
we say we will.” The 
child, who was not 
supposed to have 
heard the conversa- 
tion of her elders, had 
got hold of a principle 
—something to meas- 
ure by — and she was 
applying it to her 
mother’s conduct and 
herown. Sucha child 
need never be tied to 
the mother’s apron- 
strings. ‘Though she 
travel to the ends of 
the earth she has a 
moral yardstick 
which, through the 
training of judgment, 
has become hers for 
the measuring of con- 
duct. 

It is a fact 
monly overlooked by 
mothers that the best 
time for effective dis- 
cipline is when the 
child’s mind is happy, when he has 
done some good service, or at least 
when his mind is free from the con- 
sciousness of having done wrong. 
Wrong-doing separates him from his 
fellows, and often, because of his 
embarrassment or cowardice or 
passion, it closes the door to sugges- 





com- 


tion, so that counsel falls upon deaf 
ears or is mistaken for preachment. 
But the consciousness of having 
done right puts the child in har- 
mony with all that is good and is an 
open sesame to his heart. Then is 





From a photograph by Alice Austin 


‘* Training begins at the beginning of the child’s life ”’ 


the mother’s golden moment. It is 
the father’s, too. How he can make 
the child straighten up by com- 
mending its conduct when he comes 
home at night. “‘ Your mother tells 
me you have been a noble knight 
to-day, and I’m proud of you,” he 
says, bending over the bed for the 
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good-night word. And the child 
goes to sleep tingling with happi- 
ness, and resolving to be brave and 
helpful to-morrow, and _forever- 
more. 

How commonly one sees parents 
who seem resigned to this or that 
undesirable trait in a child! “‘My 
boy is so impetuous, he acts before 
he thinks. But that is his nature, 
and I fear I can’t change him,” the 
mother says. Or, again, a parent is 
not exercised when her little girl is 
bashful or unfriendly in meeting 
strangers. “She comes naturally by 
it, for her father’s people are not 
sociable, and you can’t go contrary 
to nature,” is the comment flavor- 
ing of finality. 

Contrast this with the spirit in 
which the physician meets his prob- 
lem! He discovers in a child a tu- 
bercular tendency or an anemic 
condition. Not for an instant does 
he become reconciled to perverted 
nature, but straightway starts out 
to correct and control it; and after 
his patient effort the child is phys- 
ically made new. 

Child-training can be as success- 
ful with the mental and moral life of 
the child. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that a child can be trained in 
almost any direction. His natural 
tendencies may be so curbed, or so 
guided into other channels, that he 
may develop an entirely new char- 
acter. The parent should beware of 
letting “‘natural tendencies” rule 
the child. It is possible to learn 
what his moral nature especially 
lacks and to meet it; to learn what 
trait he has in excess, and to curb it. 
Every child needs some restraining 
here and some stimulating there. 


It is always essential to remember 
that discipline is not an isolated act, 
not something to practise to-day 
and neglect to-morrow. It is a con- 
tinued performance, a process, a 
habit. It begins at the beginning; it 
goes on steadily, not intermittently; 
it does not end when the child be- 
comes of age and passes from par- 
ental authority. It ends at the end. 
Discipline is not a task for the 
parent to complete; it is his to com- 
mence and to continue. ‘“‘When 
shall I begin to train my child’s 
will?” asked a young mother, of 
Froebel. “‘ How old is your child?” 
questioned the great teacher. ‘“‘Six 
months,” said the mother. ‘‘ You 
have lost six months,” was his 
answer. When your relatives in- 
form you that children lived and 
grew to be tolerably decent under 
the old methods; when your friends 
twit you on bringing your baby up 
by rule; and when you are sometimes 
an abomination to your neighbors, 
remember Froebel’s answer. The 
cradle is the place to begin the pro- 
cess; and as surely as the mother 
finds that the proper taking of food 
and the regularity of sleep become 
habits with the infant, so she will 
find that obedience, truthfulness, 
and the other virtues will likewise 
crystallize into habit. 

Perhaps the parents’ greatest 
handicap in the matter of discipline 
lies in the fact that they have not 
succeeded in disciplining them- 
selves. How often parents sow the 
seeds of disobedience, untruthful- 
ness, bad temper and discourtesy in 
their children! ‘‘Why don’t you 
mind the bell, mother? You make 
us,” said a little boy barely four. It 





was clearly un- 
derstood in his 
home that the 
ringing of a cer- 
tain bell three 
times a day 
meanta call that 
must be prompt- 
ly obeyed, and 
when mother 
waited until the 
bell rang twice 
before putting 
up her work, 
the baby teacher 
challenged her. 
To him it was 
disobedience. 
“My little boy 
must remember 
to say *Good- 
morning’ to 
Mary,” said a 





From a photograph by Alice Austin 


‘< The consciousness of having done right puts children 
in harmony with all that is good.’’ 
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was too much 
engrossed in the 
morning paper 
for the little 
courtesy. And so 
we sow tares and 
expect wheat for 
the harvest. 
“Do men gather 
grapes of thorns 
or figs of this- 
tles?” 

To the little 
child, obedience 
andtruthfulness, 
goodness and 
courtesy, are 
meaningless 
until they receive 
the breath of life. 
When parents 
live the virtues 
and the courte- 


ed 


mother at the sies before their 
breakfast table. It was a rule in children, the proper seeds will be 
this family that the day should be sown and the proper conditions for 
“unlocked” with ““Good-morning,” nurture given. Then discipline will 
and that Mary, the maid, should be a natural and a happy process. 
not be forgotten. “Daddy djd n’t Then will appear as the fruit of their 
say it,” replied the three-year-old, labor, “first the blade, then the ear, 
who had observed that his father then the full corn in the ear.” 


GENTLEMEN 


ComE wealth or want, come good or ill, 

Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize 

Go, lose or conquer as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

Wituram MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
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TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


(The Editor suggests that the grown-up 
members of the family meet — either alone or 
with other subscribers in the neighborhood — 
at the end of each month; and discuss the 
topics given in the current issue of the maga- 


Zine. ) 

I. Heattu 
a. Have my children normal 
eye-sight? If not, are they 
properly fitted with eye- 

glasses? 
j b. Have my children normal 
hearing? Am I careful, in 
cases of ear-ache, to do 


nothing to the ears without 
the advice of a competent 
physician? 

c. Do I realize that the child- 
ren’s eyes, when red, or in- 
flamed, should be bathed 
with no lotion excepting that 

prescribed by a physician? 

II]. Mentat TRAINING 

a. Do I try to educate each one 
of my children as an individ- 
ual, and not as a member of 
a “grade’’? 

b. Do I take advantage of every 
opportunity for education- 
by-the-way that may come 
to my children? 

c. Above all, am I careful never 
to lose sight of the fact that, 
if all outside avenues of edu- 
cation are closed to a child, 
that child may still, in its 
own home, become highly 
educated;— by the use of 
books, and, more important 
still, by intercourse with its 
parents? 

III. Morat Guipance 

a. Am I careful, in dealing with 

my children, never to forget 





that discipline is not punish- 
ment? 

b. Do I, having set a standard, 
try invariably and _ unfail- 
ingly to hold my children to 
it? 

c. Do I realize that, though pre- 
cept and example are valu- 
able in the discipline of child- 
ren, nurture (that is, the 
fostering of the good, and 
the repressing of the bad) is 
equally important? 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL READING 


(The Editor would advise that members 
of the course select from this list two or more 
books under each main topic, and read them 
at leisure.) 


I. HEALTH 

1. “The Five Senses,” by An- 
gela M. Keyes. (Moffat, Yard 
& Company.) 

A charming anthology of prose and 
verse. Five illustrations by Miss Jessie 
Willcox Smith add greatly to its attract- 
iveness. 

2. “Squirrels and Other Fur- 
Bearers,” by John Burroughs. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 

A book that will delight the “sharp- 
eyed” child, and teach the less observant 
child to use its eyes. 

3. “Bird Ways,” by O. T. 
Miller. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.) 

A book for the “‘sharp-eared” as well 

as the “sharp-eyed.” The little lover 
of nature will delight in this, one of Mrs. 
Miller’s most delightful books. 
4. ““Exercise and Health,” by 
Woods Hutchinson. (Outing 
Publishing Company.) 

A new volume from the pen of Dr. 


Woods Hutchinson. It contains many 
a truth, interestingly told. 
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5. “Good Health,” by Frances 
Gulick Jewett. (Ginn & Com- 
pany.) 

A book that will teach the children to 
desire to be well, and so to live that they 
may “enjoy good health.” 
6.-““Health Through Self-Con- 
trol,” by William Anthony Spin- 
ney. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company.) 

A very valuable book. It treats of the 
great help that a desire for health is in 
obtaining and maintaining health. 

II. Menta TRAINING 

1. “The Career of the Child,” 
by Maximilian P. E. Groszmann, 
Ph.D. (Richard G. Badger.) 

A most significant book. 

2. “The Fairy Ring,” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archi- 
bald Smith. (Doubleday, Page 
& Company.) 

A book of fairy tales that every child 

will enjoy. 
3. “Entertainments for Every 
Occasion,” by Lucy C. Yendes 
and Walter F. A. Brown. (Hinds, 
Noble and Eldredge.) 


A volume that will answer many of 
the questions of the hostess, whether a 
grown-up or a child, as to what ‘to do 
when “giving a party.” 

4. “Christopher,” by Richard 
Pryce. (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany.) 

The most interesting story that has 

recently appeared. The reader, partic- 
ularly if she be a mother, will follow 
with great pleasure the adventures of 
Christopher from the day of his birth to 
his manhood. 
5. “Canterbury Chimes,” or, 
**Chaucer Tales Retold for Child- 
ren,” by Francis Storr and 
Hawes Turner. (Little, Brown 
& Company.) 

A book of stories that will appeal to 
the older child. It is, in reality, a “‘trans- 


lation” into modern English of the 
** Tales” of Chaucer that we all love. 
6. ““Home, School, and Vaca- 
tion,’ by Annie Winsor Allen. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


A book that every mother and every 
school teacher ought to have. 


III. Morat GuIDANCE 


1. “To-morrow,” by Percy 
Mackaye. (Frederick A. Stokes 
& Company.) 

A drama, which has for its theme the 
new science of eugenics. 
2. “The Golden Windows,” by 
Laura E. Richards. (Little, 
Brown & Company.) 


A book of stories, allegorical in char- 
acter, each one containing a lesson which 
every child should learn. 


3. ‘‘After Primary: What?” by 
A. H. McKinney, Ph.D. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company.) 


A book that no Sunday School teacher 
should be without. 


4. “The Children,” by Alice 
Meynell. (John Lane Com- 
pany.) 

A book that all lovers of children will 
like to have. It is pervaded by that 
delicate and tender quality which char- 
acterizes all of Mrs. Meynell’s work. 


5. “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
by John Bunyan. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company.) 


A new edition of this classic. It ought 
to bring the book as near the life of 
modern children as it was near the life 
of children of a former time. 


6. “Text and Verse,” edited 
by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


A little book, containing a text and a 
verse for every day. In families where 
the children begin or end the day by 
repeating a verse from the Scriptures, 
or from a hymna, this little book will be 
welcomed. 
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THE EDITOR’S FIRESIDE 


Tuis, the fourth number, of the 
Home Procress MaGazine, con- 
tinues the first course, the Health, 
the Mental Training, and the Moral 
Guidance of Children. The consid- 
eration of the first of the three main 
divisions of the course, Health, has 
to do in this number with the care 
of the child’s eyes and ears. Dr. 
Eastman has written a most valu- 
able treatise on this subject. 

The Editor would suggest that 
members of the course continue 
their work in it this month by read- 
ing the 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th and 
15th chapters of “The Handbook 
of Health”; and also “The Eye” 
(on page 259) and “The Ear” (on 
page 266) in the 23d chapter of that 
book. Then, Dr. Eastman’s article 
should be read; following this, the 
Editorial, ‘““The Duty of the Seeing 
to the Sightless.”» When this read- 
ing has been carefully done, and 
notes taken of such points in it as 
require further explanation, mem- 
bers should turn to the “‘ Topics for 
Discussion,” and read and discuss, 
after the manner suggested in the 
Editorial note preceding them, the 
topics under I. 

The supplementary chapters of 
“How to Tell Stories to Children” 
have some time since been fully 
read by our members. Four stories 
from each of the three graded 
groups of stories in “Stories Select- 
ed and Adapted for Telling” have 
also been read and considered. The 
Editor would advise that four more 
stories from each group be used 
after this same manner. Notes 
should be taken according to the 


suggestions given in the opening 
Editorial of the third number of 
this magazine. After which, Mrs. 
White’s article, “The Education of 
Jane” should be perused; then, the 
Editorial, ‘“‘OQut-of-School-Educa- 
tion.” Finally, the “Topics for 
Discussion” under II should be used 
according to the general hints given. 
This is all comprised under the sec- 
ond main division, Mental Training. 

With the third main division, 
Moral Guidance, a like method is 
to be followed. The fourth chapter 
of “‘As the Twig is Bent” should 
be re-read, because it has to do with 
**Discipline in the Home,” the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Barney’s article. Then, 
the 9th and t1oth chapters should 
be taken up; next, Mrs. Barney’s 
article; and following that the edi- 
torial, ‘“‘Discipline” and ‘Pun- 
ishment.” Lastly, the “Topics for 
Discussion” under III should be 
employed, according to the sugges- 
tions made. When all this has been 
completed by the member, a letter 
might be written to the Editor, 
setting forth such questions, prob- 
lems, and needs as the particular 
member possesses. All letters will 
be regarded as confidential; personal 
replies will be sent in every case. 

“The List of Books for Addi- 
tional Reading” this month is made 
up of books related especially to 
the subjects considered in the three 
main articles. 

The reprints are, as they always 
will be, taken from the best liter- 
ature of the world. 

Two new books are reviewed. 
One of them is a remarkable book 
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of poems; the other is an equally 
remarkable book on the subject of 
child study. 

We are much interested to read, 
in the letters we have received from 
our subscribers, not only requests 
tor help from us, but offers of help 


to us. Most valuable suggestions 
regarding the course have been re- 
ceived. Needless tosay, we welcome 
from our members any suggestions 
that they may be so good as to offer 
on the course;—our great com- 
mon bond of interest. . 


OUR BOOK TABLE 


Tue ComMinc GENERATION 
By W. B. Forbush, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Amonc the multitudes of the books 
published monthly on the subject of 
child study, this volume stands in a 
place by itself; — which place is far 
above that occupied by the aver- 
age book on this important subject. 

Dr. Forbush, in his introduction, 
says that he has “tried to remem- 
ber that it is usually better to talk 
about children than about The 
Child.” The significance of his 
book rests mainly in the fact that 
he does in it this better thing. More- 
over, he talks about children with a 
sympathy and an understanding 
equal to that of Froebel himself. 

The work is divided into five 
books. It ends with “A Program for 
the Betterment of Boys and Girls.” 

Every parent, every social work- 
er, and every teacher owes Dr. For- 
bush a debt of gratitude for this 
book. (D. Appleton & Company. 
$1.50 net.) 


LittLE Gray Soncs From St. 
JosEPn’s 
By Grace Fallow Norton 


WHEN, two years ago, there ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly a 


group of lyrics called ‘Little Gray 
Songs from St. Joseph’s,” lovers of 
poetry read them, gave thanks, and 
begged for more. In the Atlantic of 
January, 1912, four additional songs 
partly satisfied this need. Now we 
have them all, in a gray volume 
bearing the original title. 

There are fifty-one songs, their 
burden explained by the fore- 
word, which tells of a young mill- 
girl in an American town, who, 
having fallen on the icy pavement 
one cold dawn, lay suffering for two 
years in a Franciscan hospital] be- 
fore death took away her pain. The 
“songs” are her “little letters to 
herself,” found beneath her pillow 
when she had gone. 

Their substance is all of pain, — 
and the ways pain takes with hu- 
man bodies and souls. It is always, 
however, the pain of youth; first, 
youth’s questioning, resentful cry 
of agony at the suffering which 
blots out its birthright of young 


joy:— 


“There is a desert of despair, 

Where never seed was sown; 

There is a wilderness called night, 
Wherein I lie alone, 

And there my voice goes crying forth. 
O were a sound a star! 

My cry is all there is of light 
In a land where no lamps are.” 
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And again, — 


“My soul — not any dark can bind, 
Nor hinder any hand, 
Yet here it weeps — long blind, long blind — 
And cannot understand.” 


Then comes the sad rejoicing of 
youth, — as yet full of unbelief in 
the value of life, — that it is not 
thrusting life upon others: — 





‘(Here I give thanks — girl that I be — 
O the young torn heart of me! 
Branch at the window telleth of Spring: 
My body hath no burgeoning.)”’ 


Then, the birth and growth of the 
sympathy that all who suffer feel 
for others’ suffering: — 
“I do but sing it to my soul 
That other souls may know, 


And, starless, thus their dark console — 
Then let it, singing, go. 


O Urge of Life, thy wind-blown seeds 
Strange fruits may bear unto men’s needs.” 


Then, the power to see swift gleams 
of joy through the pain: — 


**And sometimes I have little dreams, 
Faint and fair and far away; 


Little poignant joy-dreams come — 
(Never to be, 
Never to be); 

Some have lips of love and some 

Laughing faces, tiny hands — 

Such sweet things bloom in dream-lands.” 
And last, the dawn of the vision, — 
the meaning of pain, its beauty and 
its rewards: — 

“Even pain, with that same cruel hand 
That stripped from me the light of day, 
Doth show with fiery far-flung brand 
The hills of my still Heaven-land.” 


The book closes with a few lines in 
italics which show the author’s 
final sense of the significance and 
possibilities of human suffering. 


From these we quote the last 
stanza: — 

“O star of joy, 

My lonely, longing heart 
Found thee where thou eternal art, 
Joy of all joys, 
That dwellest past the bound 
Where any grief may go his round, 
Light of all light — 
My darkened life I lift to thee, 
For thee to kindle, thee to fill, 
O white beauty.” 
In the steady growth of their 
thought from youth’s first bitter, 
unanswered cry in the night, to the 
awakening sense of places where 
pain only blesses the soul, these 
songs follow truly the experiences 
of all who suffer greatly. To such, 
the “Little Gray Songs from St. 
Joseph’s” will come as the voice of 
their own inarticulate hearts. 

The poems, while uneven, as all 
collections of poems must be, show, 
in a degree sufficient to make them 
shine out bright among contempo- 
rary verse, an exquisite economy 
in phrasing, an inevitableness, and 
final simplicity of expression, that 
remind us of Donne’s line “Like 
gold to airy thinness beat.” There 
are no cloudy thicknesses of words 
to hide from us the gold of the 
thought. With simple, poignant, 
beautiful words and singing rhythm 
the verses fulfill the purpose their 
author gives them: — 

“Out of my little prison-cell 

I send white thoughts and bid them tell 
My message to my kind. 
The singing wind can bear it best, 


For song it should be — glad song, blest 
To beauty by the wind.” 


(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.00 
net, postage 6 cents.) 
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